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was charming; attractive to such a point that, since, it has been con-
stantly repeated, and without any poetic justification.7
In this sentence of de Man, for instance: "The difference between
the hand of the worker and the hand of the non-worker has since al-
ways been one of the most frequent symbols of the distinction between
the classes," I do not see that the "since" adds anything to the "always,"
which would suffice. And I believe that it is the same almost every-
where else. Nothing so irritates me as this soiling of the exquisite and
the rare. (Moreover, I am not holding it against de Man; he is merely
following the fashion, certainly without knowing it But precisely,
when one sees a mind as honest as his letting itself be contaminated,
one can judge the extent of the evil.)
Catt it not love, for Love to heaven is fled,
Since sweating lust on earth usurp'd his name.
(Venus and Adonis, 793.)
Cuverville, 26 June
I should like all the same for Massis to explain to me, once and for
all, the meaning of this remark of Claudel which he admires and quotes
and requotes apropos of me: "Evil does not compose." Though I turn
the sentence over in all directions, I cannot succeed in making it cling
to anything. I still don't know in what sense to take the word compose.
Perhaps it doesn't mean anything; but it apes profundity, and, faced
with that utterance, one remains nonplussed. It appears that I am to
see in it the condemnation of my work. This is doubtless what Massis
calls a "Judgment"8
27 June
To feel oneself an exceptional being; I sobbed with fright when I
first made that discovery, but I had to resign myself to it, and already
I had sufficiently accepted the exceptional not to be very much sur-
prised when I had to become aware of it likewise in sexual matters.
No, my surprise came rather, later on, from discovering that, in this
domain at least, the exceptional (I mean: what was presented to me
as such) was, after all, rather frequent
The feeling of the exceptional I experienced, still quite young, upon
noting that often I did not react as others did; as the common run of
others. And try as one might later on to humiliate oneself, to depreciate
oneself, to want to be vulgar, to refuse oneself to every distinction, to
try to melt into the mass and like it, one remains none the less a crea-
7  It has not been possible to identify this line.
8  Massis's volumes of criticism, in the second of which he disposes of
Gide, are entitled Jugements,